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Cleveland—A Symbol 


Within recent weeks a crisis in financing relief in 
Cleveland has received considerable public attention. But 
Cleveland is declared by prominent social workers to be 
typical of “countless” communities which are struggling 
to meet their relief needs. The Survey Midmonthly (New 
York) for January, 1940, says that “similar situations 
resulting from ‘local responsibility’” may be found in 
most other states. It is reported in the same issue that 
three counties in Nebraska go along without general 
relief of any kind and “the out-of-state papers take no 
notice.” The differences in provision for home relief are 
further revealed by the following sentence: “Average 
payments by state and local governments vary from 
$3.38 per month [per case, usually a family] in Oklahoma 
to $34.28 in New York.” 

In Social Work Today (New York) for January, 1940, 
Dorothy C. Kahn, assistant executive secretary of the 
American Association of Social Workers, says that relief 
crises are not new in Cleveland. “Relief has stopped 
wholly or in part four times since the summer of 1936, 
for periods ranging from two days to a month.” People 
on relief in Cleveland, according to Miss Kahn, were 
no more and no less hungry in December, 1939, than 
on these other occasions. Miss Kahn goes on: “Why 
is Cleveland a symbol? There have been relief crises 
in other cities. There is a chronic crisis in many parts 
of the country . . . and relief crises continue and 
multiply.” 

The Cleveland Chapter of the American Association 
of Social Workers made a fact-finding report on “the 
human side of a relief crisis” dated December 22, 1939. 
It gives data on 219 individual cases coming to the 
attention of Cleveland welfare agencies during the relief 
crisis. Of these 128 gave evidence of inadequate food; 
in 30 other cases it was reported that families were 
threatened with eviction and nine were actually evicted; 
in 34 cases inadequate clothing was mentioned. After 
this had continued for about two weeks the city issued 
tax delinquency bonds in order to meet the crisis, but 
it has been met, apparently, only for a period of several 
months. 

The Survey Midmonthly says it was “ironical” that 
the relief crisis occurred when business indices were 
pointing upward and there was evidence of high industrial 
activity in the city. Thus, hunger may ride through the 
streets of a city in the midst of humming wheels of 
industry. On January 17 the Federal Reserve Board 
reported that industrial output for December, 1939, had 
hit the highest volume on record for that month, but 


relief rolls everywhere continued to be large, indicating 
that re-employment had not kept pace with mounting 
industrial activity. 


The Cleveland crisis also received publicity because 
the President of the United States and the Governor of 
Ohio engaged in uncomplimentary exchanges and each 
attempted to place the chief blame for the crisis on the 
other. In the midst of this not a few persons were 
inclined to say in effect, “A plague o’ both your houses.” 
But people are suffering, the situation must be met, it is 
no time for recrimination. Nevertheless, there is some 
interest in the question of respensibility. As in all 
complicated human situations this is something that 
cannot be stated in precise or mathematical terms. There 
is a good deal of history to be considered. Further, 
it is not so simple as saying “a plague o’ both your 
houses” because there are not two houses but possibly 
four or five. 

Without attempting to summarize the entire history 
of provision for unemployment relief in the United 
States, the following may, however, be set down: The 
most adequate provision for relief was probably between 
the years 1933-35 when there was federal responsibility 
for both home relief and work relief. Much of the 
difficulty experienced by American municipalities may 
be traced to the decision in 1935 to discontinue federal 
funds for transients, to use federal funds only for work 
relief, and to leave to the states and minor civil divisions 
the matter of home relief for so-called “unemployables.” 
Many states and local governments found the financing 
of home relief a difficult problem. The city of New York, 
for example, resorted to a sales tax to raise funds for 
this purpose. 

Another factor of great importance was the reduction 
in work relief or W.P.A. funds by the Congress in 1939. 
It may be quite definitely stated that the reduction in 
W.P.A. grants for Cleveland during the past 12 months 
was a contributory factor in the relief crisis in that city. 

The legislators of the state of Ohio are reported by 
social workers generally to be “rural minded” but to be 
unaware of the pressing relief needs of both rural and 
city areas; for it must be remembered that rural com- 
munities have relief problems of their own. In 1939 
the Ohio Director of Welfare estimated that the state’s 
expenditure for relief should be $24,000,000, the state 
contributing one-half. The amount voted by the legisla- 
ture was $10,000,000 instead of the $12,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Department of Welfare 

In the New Republic (New York) for January 15, 
1940, Oscar Stromberg and Robert Jordan report that 
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the Ohio Director of Welfare estimates the minimum 
need at $26,000,000 for 1940, but that Governor John 
W. Bricker has again reduced the estimate to $20,000,000, 
of which the state is to contribute only one-half. 


Thus it would appear that some responsibility for the 
situation must be placed on the Congress of the United 
States, on the legislators of Ohio, on the Governor of 
Ohio, and on the City of Cleveland, and that if there is 
to be adequate provision for relief better collaboration or 
planning among them all would seem to be necessary. 

There is no unanimity among the informed social 
workers on the staffs of national agencies as to the 
precise method that should be used for meeting the con- 
tinued unemployment relief crisis throughout the nation. 
However, among those consulted by this Department an 
overwhelming majority believe that increased federal 
participation in some form is necessary if relief is to 
become more adequate. It appears plain to these persons 
that the situation could not be completely met in Cleveland 
or Ohio even if the state provided more adequately and 
its Governor showed more interest than at present in 
relieving the destitute; that only federal taxing power 
and federal borrowing power can bring about an adequate 
contribution from the wealth of the nation for the social 
welfare and provide for those who are the victims of a 
national and an international condition. B. Y. L. 


Outlook For Re-employment In 1940 


The more optimistic forecasters expect 1940 to de- 
velop business as good as or better than 1939. Others 
expect business to decline ard so provide a slogan for 
a change in political administration and policy. 

From March to May, 1937, the Federal Reserve index 
of industrial production was 122 as compared with 119, 
the 1929 average (100 = 1923-25 average). The decline 
after May, 1937, continued to May, 1938. Thereafter 
increase was gradual and in August, 1939, the index 
stood at 104. Many attributed the slow recovery to the 
uncertainties of the European situation and expected 
the outbreak of war to be a setback to American business 
and a cause of serious decline in security values. How- 
ever, by November the index stood at 124 and the 
indications are that it reached 128 in December. Fear 
is felt that production may be getting ahead of demand 
and that the accumulation of inventories may necessitate 
curtailment in operations. The United States News, 
December 29, 1939, quoted experts as saying “there 
can be no full re-employment, no farm prosperity, no 
full production in all industries until the index of 
industrial production rises to still higher peaks. Econo- 
mists put this full prosperity level on the production 
index somewhere between 140 and 150.” 


In October, 1939, for the first time since October, 
1937, the Federal Reserve index of the production of 
durable goods, standing at 123, was greater than the 
index of nondurable goods which was 119. Furthermore, 
preliminary reports indicate that the durable goods index 
will be 130 for November, the highest point since the 
middle of 1929 when it was 134 and the nondurable 
goods index was 118. This is particularly important 
if it means that capital investment has again begun to 
play the part it has played in the past—giving employ- 
ment in the making of productive equipment. Unemploy- 
ment has been greatest in the industries producing durable 
goods. If technological improvements do not displace 
labor faster than new employment is available, there 


should be a net increase in employment. If, however, 
increasing technological improvements decrease the de- 
mand for labor faster than new jobs are created in 
other industries it is obvious that the problem of dealing 
with unemployment is only accentuated. 


It is estimated that $3,355,000,000 was spent for 
building construction in 1939 as compared with $3,196,- 
928,000 in 1938 and $2,913,000,000 in 1937. The 1939 
figure is the highest since 1930, when $4,500,000,000 was 
spent, but the expenditures in 1939 were about 50 per 
cent less than the peak in 1928, when they were over 
$6.600,000,000. It is estimated that about $3,580,000,000 
will be spent in 1940, Steady increase in such expendi- 
tures until adequate housing is provided, factories are 
remodeled and expanded, and utilities and railroads have 
replaced obsolete equipment obviously will be a most 
important source of recovery because all such expendi- 
tures make demands on many industries. 


Steel production decreased from 56,433,473 gross tons 
in 1929 to 13,681,162 in 1932. Production reached 
50,568,701 gross tons in 1937 but the estimate for 1939 
is only 47,000,000. Production of automobiles declined 
from 5,621,045 cars in 1929 to 1,431,467 in 1932. Pro- 
duction in 1937 reached 5,016,437 cars and it is ex- 
pected that about 3,700,000 will be the final figure for 
1939. Railroad car loadings declined from 52,827,925 
in 1929 to 28,179,952 in 1932. The figure rose to 
37,670,464 in 1937, but 35,000,000 is the estimated figure 
for 1939. Automobile trucking has made such inroads 
on railroad traffic that it is questionable whether railroad 
car loadings will reach the 1929 figure till after many 
years. 

Exports declined from $5,240,995,000 in 1929 to $1,- 
611,016,000 in 1932. By 1937 they had increased to 
$3,349,167,000. They decreased only to $3,094,440,000 
in 1938 and it is estimated that the 1939 figure will reach 
$3,120,000,000. Imports declined, from $4,404,000,000 
in 1929 to $1,452,000,000 in 1933. By 1937 they had 
increased to $3,084,000,000 but in 1938 they had de- 
creased to $1,956,000,000. It is estimated that for 1939 
they will amount to $2,300,000,000. 

Although many lines of production in 1939 did not 
approximate the figures for 1929 the output of electricity 
reached a high mark, 128,320,000,000 kilowatt-hours as 
compared with 92,750,000,000 in 1929, an increase of 
38 per cent. Here is a growing industry which may 
give a vast impetus to the growth of other industries. 

Retail trade in 1929 was $49 billions. In 1937 it was 
only $39.9 billions. It declined 11.6 per cent in 1938 
and in 1939 it increased to $38,250,000,000, or about 
eight per cent. A significant development was the oppo- 
sition of merchants to unjustified price increases. Mer- 
chants refused to be stampeded into buying heavily in 
advance and reminded manufacturers of the necessity of 
holding down prices as long as possible to keep them 
within the range of the consumer’s ability to pay. Dur- 
ing 1938 and 1939 the wholesale price index has been 
over eight per cent lower than in 1937. During the 
first half of 1939 retail prices ranged under the 1937 
levels. But in August the Fairchild index of retail 
prices began to move up and in November, 1939, was 
3.4 per cent above the figure for 1938. However, in 
September, 1939, the Federal Reserve cost of living index 
was the same as for 1938 and 1.2 per cent below 1937. 

In December, 1939, Secretary Hopkins estimated that 
the national income paid out during the year would be 
about $70 billions as compared with $74 billions in 1937, 
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the most prosperous year since 1929. Even if the same 
amount of goods and services had been produced in 1937 
as in 1929 the per capita output would have been far 
below 1929 because of the increase in population. Thus 
the national income must not only increase considerably 
to equal that of 1937 but it should exceed that of 1929 
to provide the standard of living enjoyed in 1929. 

The banks are in a strong position to extend loans 
and encourage business activity if enterprisers see op- 
portunities for investment and profit making, are willing 
to take risks and can give what bankers consider adequate 
collateral for the protection of loans. The total loans 
of member banks of the Federal Reserve System de- 
creased from $26,150,000,000 in 1929 to $12,028,000,000 
in 1934. They gradually increased to $13,958,000,000 in 
1937, decreased to $13,047,000,000 in March, 1939, and 
on October 2 were only $13,470,000,000. During this 
period reserves increased phenomenally. In October, 
1939, excess reserves amounted to $5,490,000,000. This 
result can be attributed for the most part to the flow of 
gold to this country. Our gold stock increased from 
$4,059,000,000 in 1933 to $17,002,000,000 in October, 
1939. These excess reserves furnish a basis for vast 
expansion of credit and the danger is that they may 
become a chief cause of inflation. Obviously the banks 
are in a position to extend all the credit that American 
business can use to advantage in developing a greater 
prosperity, once fear and reluctance are removed. 


DECLINE IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


On December 3, 1939, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board issued a release giving the Board’s esti- 
mates of employment and unemployment during recent 
months as compared with 1929 and later years. 

The Board estimates that in 1929 the average total 
employment was 47,925,000 and average total unemploy- 
ment was 429,000. By March, 1933, the corresponding 
figures were 35,884,000 and 14,762,000. The Board’s 
release did not give the corresponding figures for 1937, 
when business activity reached its highest point since 
1933. However, the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
factory employment for 1937 was nearly three per cent 
higher than in 1929. At the same time the federal gov- 
ernment’s survey of unemployment showed that in No- 
vember, 1937, over 10,983,000 were unemployed. This 
indicates that an index of factory employment which is 
higher than in 1929 does not necessarily mean that there 
has been much reduction in unemployment in general. 

As a result of the decline in business during the latter 
part of 1937 and during the spring and summer of 1938 
the National Industrial Conference Board’s figures show 
44,657,000 as the total average employment and 9,244,000 
as the total average unemployment in October, 1938. 
As the result of improvement in business thereafter, the 
corresponding figures were 45,642,000 and 8,838,000 in 
August, 1939. By October employment was 46,446,000. 
an increase of 804,000 and unemployment was 8,149,000, 
a decrease of 689,000. The Board says that the figure 
for employment was the highest since October, 1937, and 
the figure for unemployment was 1,095,000 less than in 
October, 1938. 

Although the total employment in October, 1938, was 
only 1,479,000 less than in 1929 it is estimated that over 
6,000,000 persons have been added to the available work- 
ing force during this period. How many of the number 
added to the nation’s working force are among those 
unemployed is not known. However, the inability of 
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the unemployed to get jobs is an economic problem the 
solution of which calls for more comprehensive measures 
than have yet been devised. 


It is equally obvious that those who own the improved 
productive equipment derive increased profits. Those 
who have jobs in connection with its use can be paid 
higher wages because the unit cost of their labor is less. 
Consumers can also benefit if reduced costs are shared 
with them by reduction in prices. But the displaced 
workers cannot benefit from the reduced prices if they 
do not have jobs and enough income to buy even at 
reduced prices. 

The vicious circle described in connection with tech- 
nological unemployment illustrates interrelationships 
which are present when an attempt is made to deal with 
the problem of unemployment in general. Owners and 
workers are also consumers. They must have jobs and 
income. The owners and workers in each industry are 
customers for the products of all other industries. Own- 
ers and workers in a depressed industry are poor cus- 
tomers for the products of all other industries. Thus 
the ratio of exchange between industries (expressed in 
prices) determines the flow of income between industries 
and affects the demand for products and labor. Maldis- 
tribution of income between industries and between indi- 
viduals in each industry is an important cause of unem- 
ployment. Individuals and families must be able to buy 
what is produced. 

It will perhaps bear repeating that according to 
Brookings Institution studies even in 1929, 5,899,000 
families had less than $1,000 to live on; 11,653,000 fami- 
lies less than $1,500; 16,354,000 families less than 
$2,000; and 19,558,000 families (71 per cent of the total 
number) less than $2,500. Another extensive study shows 
that in 1935-36 12,254,547 families had less than $1,000 
to live on; 19,002,463 families less than $1,500; 23,242,- 
958 families less than $2,000; and 25,707,818 families 
(over 87 per cent of the families) less than $2,500.1_ The 
remaining 3,692,482 families had incomes ranging from 
$2,500 to $1,000,000 and over. The national income pro- 
duced decreased $17,662,000 from 1929 to 1936, affecting 
adversely all income groups. Thus in 1929 the highest 
10 per cent of the families received 46 per cent of the 
total income while in 1936 they received only 33 per 
cent.2. This group of families were receiving $4,000 and 
over in 1929 compared with $2,500 and over in 1936. 
On the other hand 71 per cent of the families in the 
lower income groups were receiving less than $2,500 in 
1929 as compared with 87 per cent in 1936. 

The evidence is accumulating that the problem of 
unemployment can hardly be solved until more is pro- 
duced, the benefits of technological improvements are 
shared more widely, the relationships between industries 
are better coordinated, and the flow of income between 
owners and employes enables the great mass of low- 
income groups to buy more of what can be produced. 
Fundamental and long-time improvement in the business 
outlook hinges on developments along these lines. 


Leadership in the Nazi Party 


The authority of the Leader in Nazi Germany is 
“charismatic,” that is, it does not come from “man-made 
rules” but resides “in himself,” according to Dr. Hans 
Gerth of the University of Illinois, writing in the Ameri- 


1 Monthly Labor Review, October, 1938, p. 728-733. 
2 Ibid., p. 730. 
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can Journal of Sociology (Chicago) for January, 1940. 
When “a democratic legitimation” is necessary, as in 
international crises, he is “the ‘son of the people’ . . . who 
articulates and expresses the will of the party.” The 
party in the same way represents the “true” preferences 
and “racial instincts” of the people as a whole as they 
themselves cannot. Such domination is possible as long 
as the leader’s followers acknowledge it. Hitler is “the 
genius of every field of activity.” His closest followers, 
members of the “inner circle,” are given special com- 
missions, not appointed to specific offices. Their power 
depends on “territorial limits, the personal charisma of 
the follower, and the ability to secure the confidence and 
favor of the leader.” Therefore, they “feel compelled 
continually to demonstrate their unswerving belief” in 
Hitler. 

There is no democracy within the party. Each local 
leader is appointed by and responsible to his superior 
“for whatever happens in his district.” A bureaucratic 
staff was necessary because of the size and power of 
the party. Thus the party administration results from 
a fusion of the charismatic type of leadership and a 
bureaucratic administration. 

Elementary-school teachers are particularly attracted 
by this system of organization—22.9 per cent of all polit- 
ical leaders were teachers in 1937. A study of the 
occupation distribution of the party members in 1933, as 
compared with the composition of the total gainfully 
employed shows that “the manual workers were under- 
represented in the party by 14.8 per cent, the white-collar 
employes overrepresented by 8.6 per cent, and the peas- 
ants underrepresented by 8.5 per cent.” Just before the 
Nazis came into power 42.2 per cent of the members were 
from 18 to 30 years of age but in 1935 the proportion 
had dropped to 35.4 per cent. For the population as a 
whole 31.1 per cent were in this age group in 1933. 

There is a “rigid distinction between in-group and 
out-group,” with different standards of behavior toward 
the second group. “A completely cynical attitude obtains 
toward all who are outside the fold.” The as rg 
ness of the non-party population” is maintained by “ 
interplay between propaganda and systematic siaeer.” 
Fear makes them show “an extreme loyalty” to those 
in power. Behind the “precisely ne facades” there 
is “an unchecked — for power .. . among the mem- 
bers of the inner circle. . . .” 


A Canadian Church in War Time 


“The only safety for a church in a community that is 
at war is to give herself with a fresh zeal and earnest- 
ness to the work which she has always felt to be hers, 
war or no war, the preaching and the living of her 
Gospel. She will save her soul and keep her witness true 
only as she does that.” 

The foregoing appears in an article prepared by W. B. 
Creighton, D.D., subsequent to the setting up, by the 
General Council of the United Church of Canada, of a 
War Service Committee to give leadership to the church 
in her war ministries. Further excerpts follow: 

“There is some point to the contention sometimes made 
that her loyalty and faithfulness to her, so called, foreign 
mission undertakings furnishes a fairly good test of the 
devotion and high idealism of any church. In these days 
of financial strain and difficulty and of hideously disturbed 
international relationships, her work of foreign missions 
has had multiplied embarrassments and setbacks, quite 
apart from any that actual war has put in its way. If, 


with these added, that work still continues to function 
i and effectively, it surely gives cause for grati- 
tude.... 

“That the United Church of Canada has partaken of 
this new spirit and sense of world mission—as indeed all 
the churches must have—there are not a few evidences. 
When missionaries come home on furlough from over- 
seas fields there is no thought now of their not returning, 
as might have been the case even a few years ago. And 

. New missionaries are being sent out in a steady 
stream, numbers of them men and women with special 
training, to fit into special needs and opportunities that 
have recently developed. . . .” 

In China “a new achievement in foreign missions is 
also being initiated, even in the midst of a war of the 
most devastating kind that the world has ever seen. One 
Chinese mission field of the United Church of Canada 
had to be abandoned because of Japanese occupation, but 
the missionaries were absorbed in other fields and all 
[are] carrying on. Cities have been bombed almost out 
of existence and mission property has been destroyed 
ruthlessly, but the representatives of the Prince of Peace 
have been staying with the people and rendering such 
helpful ministry in so many ways that they are hailed 
today all through the country by a grateful people as 
the truest friends the country has. . 

On the campus of the Mission University i in Chengtu, 
West China, “there are now no less than five universities 
functioning, four of which are refugee institutions driven 
out from other parts of the country, and four of which 
are Christian centres of learning, with their thousands 
of students in whose souls is throbbing the new life that 
is being born in China today.” These students go out 
in groups all through the country “carrying on pro- 
grams of medical education, epidemic prevention, sani- 
tary instruction, mass education both for adults and 
children, forming classes in first-aid instruction and in 
farming and animal husbandry, besides doing definite 
religious teaching.” 


Evaluating the Wagner Act 


The situation with reference to the National Labor 
Relations Board and the law it administers is studied in 
the January Atlantic Monthly (Boston) by Robert Lit- 
tler, practising lawyer, lecturer in Labor Law at Stanford 
Law School, and permanent Impartial Chairman for the 
cloak and suit industry of San Francisco. He finds that 
the Wagner Act “brought no substantial change in sub- 
stantive rights. Its principal innovation was to create 
the sanction of a strong administrative remedy.” The 
Board has faced “bitter and unrelenting opposition,” “its 
problems have been without precedent and most of its 
decisions are filled with unparalleled embarrassment.” 
Many of the difficulties which have arisen result from 
the administration of the Act rather than from its terms. 
However, the objective evidence does not support the 
charge that the Board is “consciously biased against the 
employing class.” It has, nevertheless, “extended the 
terms of the statute beyond its true intent, and in the 
enforcement of it has cut corners which establish dis- 
quieting precedents.” For this “the best remedy is 
vigorous criticism.” 

Also, the Act itself “has flaws to be repaired, omissions 
to be supplied. More important still are the necessities 
of reexamining the broader rules covering the nature of 
unions, their objects and strategies, and the new technique 
of collective bargaining and agreements.” 
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